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most carefully devised institutions may cause, of grievances never
uttered to official ears, an unshackled Native Press with all its short-
comings and all its imperfections, is the only vehicle for affording
the information so indispensable to good Government."
It remains only to note the circumstances under which the Act
was repealed, at a time when Mr. Gladstone was in power at home,
and India was under the administration of the most popular of all
Viceroys, the noble-minded Lord Ripon. Early in 1881, the Marquis
of Harrington, the then Secretary of State for India, sent a despatch
to the Government of India, asking them to consider the desirability
of repealing the Act. In a few short paragraphs, the despatch most
effectively disposed of all the specious arguments which the ad-
vocates of the measure had put forward. It declared in unequivocal
terms that no case had been made out for the enactment in question,
that it had provoked strong feelings of discontent and resentment,
and that there was nothing to show that it had resulted in any in-
creased security to Government or other compensating advantages.
The Secretary of State was further of opinion that if it was thought
necessary, the Penal Code might be amended so as to deal more
effectively- with seditious writings. The Viceroy wrote back, concur-
ring in the conclusions which Lord Harrington had arrived at, but
postponing for some time the consideration of the question of the
repeal of the measure, until the Local Governments had been con-
sulted as to the desirability of altering the provisions of the Penal
Code. Shortly after this the Act was repealed, having enjoyed an
inglorious existence of three years, during which time it sowed far
and wide the seeds of racial bitterness, which were to reap such a
plentiful harvest in the years to come.
The year after the Vernacular Press Act was passed saw the enact-
ment of another unpopular measure, and on this occasion the "poet
viceroy" found himself in opposition not only to the general public
but to even his own council, with the exception of the Finance
Member. In the early part of 1879, the import duties on cotton
goods were abolished, and a large revenue was sacrificed in the
sacred name of Free Trade.
The import duty on goods stood at 10 per cent in I860, and fay
gradual reductions had been brought down in 1875 to 5 per cent.